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i^ MEmoRiAm. 

PETER COOPER. 

Meeting Monday, April 16th, 1883, at 8 p. m., at Chickeking Hall. 
ADDRESS OF CHIEF JUSTICE DALY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : This evening, or the first part 
of it, is to be devoted to a memorial meeting on the death of 
Peter Cooper. We have felt that this tribute to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Cooper is due from the fact that it is to him 
chiefly that we owe the preservation of this Society. 

After twelve years of laborious effort from our formation 
in 1854, we found our resources so inadequate as to be 
unable to go on with the affairs of the Society. There 
appeared to be nothing to do but to disband it unless 
we could infuse new life into it, and one of its vice- 
presidents, Judge Bradford, and a very earnest member, 
expressed the opinion that it was not possible to estab- 
lish a Geographical Society in this country — that it could 
only be done in Europe. Some of us were not of that 
opinion, and among those was Mr. Cooper, one of our 
oldest members. At his suggestion and upon his offer, 
the Society was remov'ed to the Cooper Union, where apart- 
ments were furnished it gratuitously. A library-room, 
filled with book-cases put up at his cost, and a room for 
our lectures was given to us, which were then quite adequate 
to our wants. Many other advantages were supplied entirely 
free of expense, and we enjoyed those advantages for a period 
of ten years, to .which, in my opinion and the opinion of my 
associates, was largely due the future prosperity and present 
stability of the Society. It is, therefore, but a proper 
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acknowledgment for benefits received, that we shotxld 
at this memorial meeting express our sense of what we 
owe to Mr. Cooper and our respect for his memory. The 
interest taken in him in this city was so widespread, that 
nearly everything connected with his life and history has 
been recently presented in the public journals. Yet 
I cannot allow this occasion to pass by without saying 
something myself, for I knew him personally for more 
than forty years, and during the principal part of that time 
intimately. I knew of him from my boyhood. What 
most impressed me during my long and familiar acquaint- 
ance with him was the uniformity of his character. 
He was always the same man in mind, character and 
to me even in personal appearance. Forty-seven years 
ago, ten years before the Cooper Institute was founded, 
a very distinguished Unitarian divine of that day, 
who was Mr, Cooper's pastor, the Eev. Orville Dewey, 
delivered a sermon on the great fire of 1836. In referring 
in this sermon to the great destruction of property, he 
expatiated upon the value of wealth and the uses made of 
it, and drew this portrait of Peter Cooper : 

" But, again, I went forth, and another man I saw, and 
"he, too, was opulent; but I saw that he grew modest, 
" not proud, and beneficent, not voluptuous, with his in- 
" creasing wealth. I saw, too, that in the midst of all the 
" splendors and comforts of ample fortune, he bowed in 
" humble gratitude before the great Giver of all blessings j 
" and I saw, too, that his abundance flowed forth in many 
" streams of beneficence to the world around him ; that he 
" was the poor man's friend, and the young man's patron 
" and adviser, and the generous protector of his kindred, 
" and the liberal fosterer of science and learning, and the 
" noble helper of many charities ; and then it seemed to 
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" me that wealth was a good and beautiful thing — a 
" blessed stewardship in the service of God, and a divine 
" manifestation of mercy to man." 

N^early half a century has passed by since that sermon 
was delivered, and the same portrait substantially has 
been drawn to-day in the . obituary notices by nearly 
every journal in New York. Mr. Cooper was no respecter 
of persons. No matter who the man was, how distin- 
guished, influential or poor, his manner to all was the 
same. With his high intelligence, his large business 
capacity and his great activity, he had under all circum- 
stances and in all situations, a childlike simplicity of 
character, which he never lost to the end of his long 
life. He had the unusual combination of qualities that 
led to the constant accumulation of wealth and to the 
intelligent distribution of it. He died leaving a fortune 
of $2,000,000, and he gave away during his life for 
benevolent and scientific purposes more than $4,000,000. 
" I have recognized," he said, " that the object of business 
is to make money in an honorable way. I have therefore 
been always ready to engage in any new enterprise where 
I could do so without incurring debts; but I have also 
always recognized the fact that the use of money is to 
do good" — and in these few words he has writtesn his 
own epitaph. When we remember, ladies and gentle- 
men, that I the habit of accumulating wealth usually 
leads to the habit of holding on to it, we wiU recog- 
nize how marked an exception he was in this respect. 
When I first knew him he was about fifty years of 
age. I, therefore, saw him as he grew old, and in growing 
old he differed from any man I ever knew, for he maintakied 
to the end of his life the most youthful mind of any man 
of his years with whom I ever came in contact. Most men 
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when they grow old, become indifferent to the present and 
live chiefly in the memory of the past. He was an excep- 
tion. I had a long conversation with him three weeks 
before his death, and his mind was as active as when 
I first knew him. He showed the greatest interest in cir- 
cumstances that were then transpiring, and his forecast in 
respect to the future was especially noticeable. That he 
was thus ever young and his mind ever fresh was the 
result of what he often said, that he never felt himself 
too old to learn. He lived throughout a remarkable devel- 
opment of the world's history and especially of this 
country. In the year in which he was born, 1790, the 
population of this city was a little over 33,000. It is now 
over a million. The population of the United States at 
that time was something over four millions ; it is now 
fifty millions ; which sufficiently indicates the eventful 
period through which he lived and the changes he wit- 
nessed — developments of which he was always a most 
intelligent observer and in which, to a considerable degree, 
he was an active participant. I was present on one occa- 
sion when a reception was tendered to him, and in the 
course of some remarks he stated the lesson of his long 
and observing life in these words: "My experience of 
life has not dimmed. my hopes for humanity. My sun, 
therefore, is not setting in clouds and darkness, but is 
going down prayerfully and with faith in God"; a state- 
ment as true as it was beautiful and poetical. He said 
to me once that he was very much impressed with the 
conversation of a gentleman who had been in Paris, who 
gave him an account of the Polytechnic School there, and 
he said, " I thought the most useful thing I could do was 
to found an institution where those who have to live by 
their daily toil might find the means after their labors 
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were over in the evenings to educate themselves if they felt 
disposed"; a conviction he carried out by founding the 
Cooper Union. He kept there at all times of the day a 
scientific man to give practical information to any one who 
called. But time will not admit of my saying all that 
might be said about him, and I will simply say in conclu- 
sion that he has set an example to the youth of this country 
in his life and character which is worth more than any other 
teaching — the experience of a virtuous, intelligent and 
public-spirited citizen who acquired all the wealth that in 
this world is worth having and distributed it in a way 
which makes wealth worth possessing. 

ADDRESS OP JUDGE RICHARD O' GORMAN. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : So much has been said — 
well and eloquently said — here and elsewhere, in testimony 
of the great reverence which all people in this city enter- 
tain for the late Peter Cooper — the features of his char- 
acter are so clear and so well known to all, that, but for 
the invitation of your President, I should have thought 
that any word from me here to-night would be out of 
place. 

Even on his invitation, I shall say but little. For a man to 
have borne himself for ninety-one years, through all the vicis- 
situdes of a busy life, not only without stain, but with uni- 
versal respect and approval — to have left behind him, when 
he died, a whole city in mourning for his loss, and honor- 
ing his memory with every manifestation of real sorrow — 
this is a rare achievement, and should be marked with 
peculiar and distinguished honor. 

The life of Peter Cooper was a simple life — very unosten- 
tatious and unpretending. As healthy and vigorous plants 
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grow from bud to blossom and flower to fruit, so from his 
early days he grew in energy, and success, and wealth, 
and power, and usefulness, by the innate force of his own 
integrity and benevolence ; and as he grew, he acquired, 
year after year, larger knowledge and more perfect skill in 
the blessed science of doing good, and year by year he put 
that science to uses of broader and more comprehensive 
philanthropy. 

Old age came and found him in the midst of his labors, 
still striving with practical sagacity to serve his fellow- 
men, and when at last death laid its hand upon him, it was 
but to lead him gently from accumulating public services 
and accumulating honor to the natural and necessary hour 
of repose. 

It is hard to imagine a life more graceful, more fruitful, 
more happy, or a death more peaceful and serene. 

The career of such a man is an honor to the city in 
which he was born. 

Peter Cooper was born in New York. He loved it and 
its people, and they loved him in return, as one of them- 
selves — as a fit representative of what was best among 
them, and deeper even than their regret at losing him are 
their pride of his eminence in worth, and their gratitude 
for the real and substantial good he has done them. 

Your worthy President has told you how the idea occur- 
red to Peter Cooper of the admirable institute of learning, 
in this city, which bears his name. His purpose was to 
help the poor, by teaching them how to help themselves — 
by placing within their easy reach the means of acquiring 
knowledge of various handicrafts — of various useful occu- 
pations, in which they could earn honest bread by honest 
labor. The Cooper Institute is a great polytechnic school, 
where the artistic tastes and quick inventive instincts of 
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this people are being educated into full and successful de- 
velopment. It has done and is doing incalculable good. 
It was a great work, well planned, well carried out, by a 
clear head and a generous heart. 

Peter Cooper, wiser than others, did not leave to other 
men to mature his projects after his death — he carried them 
out himself — he watched himself over their growth and de- 
velopment. He lived to see them prosper. He lived to see 
thousands of men and women, who had by his aid acquired 
skill in many lucrative trades — who had raised themselves 
by industry into honest independence, living lives active, 
productive, useful, dignified and happy, who but for him 
seemed doomed to mere hopeless, monotonous, unintelli- 
gent, unremunerative toil. 

We hear men speak of regal splendor, of royal munifi- 
cence. If it be indeed royal to be benevolent, then was 
Peter Cooper a true king among men, — ruling by a title 
against which there is never conspiracy, or treason, or re- 
volt. 

Our newspapers are asking what shall be the public 
monument most fitting to do honor to the memory of Peter 
Cooper. Shall it be statue of bronze or marble, so that in 
days to come, men may know the features of the man who 
loved the people and whom the people loved? Such a 
monument would be, no doubt, right and proper. But 
there is another kind of monument which, as it seems to 
me, would better serve to keep his memory green in men's 
souls. Accept his ideas, continue his good work — expand 
it, and extend its usefulness. 

We have citizens as opulent as he was, as eager, no 
doubt, to do good ; let some of them take his place, fill the 
vacancy his death has made, catch the inspiration of his 
thoughts and carry them into fuller and broader develop- 
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ment. He was the pioneer. Let others tread the pathway 
he traced for them to follow. 

There is room for a larger "Cooper Institute," and for 
more of the same kind. When that edifice was built, New 
York was comparatively a small city ; now it is a great 
metropolis, with a teeming population — the largest manu- 
facturing city of the world. 

There is in it, great accumulation of wealth; there should 
be also great accumulation of projects of large and prac- 
tical philanthropy. 

There is great need of free schools for the technical edu- 
cation of our people. 

In this, our common schools are, I fear, deficient, and 
the res alt is a supply of men and women, trained for merely 
intellectual occupations alone, and the supply far exceeds 
the demand. 

Of polytechnic institutions, like that which bears the 
name of Peter Cooper, there should be not one alone, but 
many, in this city, and in all the great cities of the Union, 
and these would be the most effective public memorials of 
the public benefactor. 

In old times, great wealth was proud to display itself in 
splendid munificence, and the jealousy that sometimes 
follows great wealth lost half its bitterness in the general 
enjoyment that this munificence diffused. Men saw and 
felt that wealth is not of its own nature selfish — that it can 
be put to generous use and serve great public ends. 

Then, private benevolence even took thought for the 
amusements of the people, and public gardens and parks, 
and galleries of pictures — the free gifts by private citizens 
for public use and recreation and amusement — attested the 
mutual sympathy, the firm bond of good fellowship, that 
held together in mutual good- will, the rich and the poor. 
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So will it be here. These things will come in time. This 
city, gifted as it is with all natural advantages, will grow in 
beauty. It will be the head as well as the heart of a whole 
continent. What other cities were of old, New York can 
be, if it will — the chosen home, not alone of wealth and 
luxury and of great commercial activity and success, but 
the home also of scholarship, of artistic excellence and 
intellectual grace and enjoyment ; and when, in days to 
come, men shall see all these projects and triumphs of the 
fiature accomplished, when they shall see many edifices 
such as that which our departed fellow-citizen inaugurated, 
diffusing useful practical, fruitful knowledge and skill 
among all the people, giving light and life and happiness ; 
then if they chance to ask, how did all these things origi- 
nate, who first planned them, who first caught the generous 
idea and taught it to others ? some one will answer thus : 
Since the man to whom we owe these benefactions lived and 
died, long years have passed away, yet he is still remem- 
bered with gratitude. He was in his day rich, benevolent, 
wise and sagacious in his way of doing good. To him we 
are indebted for the first step in this great diffusion of civil- 
ization and comfort and happiness, and the name of that 
good man was "Peter Cooper." 



GENERAL VIELE'S ADDRESS. 

The saying that a man shall be known by his works 
applies, perhaps, more distinctly to Mr. Cooper than to 
any other of his countrymen. 

I will detain you but a few moments while I refer briefiy 
to some good works of his that have borne lasting and 
abundant fruit, biit for which the world hardly realizes its 
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great indebtedness to Mm. There was a time in the his- 
tory of this country when there was no organized effort 
to restrain the pestilence or protect people from the rav- 
ages of disease. When the great increase in the death rate 
caused serious alarm among all thinking citizens, and the 
absence of any preventive measure made it necessary that 
some steps should be taken to preserve us from the calamities 
of a wide-spread epidemic, Mr. Cooper with others organ- 
ized an Association known as the New York Sanitary 
Association for the collection of vital statistics, and the 
diffusion of information, with the view to laying the founda- 
tion for suitable laws that would create a barrier against 
the ravages of disease. I will read a paragraph from the 
report of the Association made at that time. It was writ- 
ten a quarter of a century ago ; yet all the results antici- 
pated have been more than realized : 

" 'This is but the commencement of labors for the promo- 
tion of sanitary improvements and the advancement of 
sanitary science. The rich fruits of such labors, we hope 
and believe, are to be enjoyed hereafter by entire com- 
munities ; but in a peculiar and a very practical sense it 
win be found that the laborers for the health and happiness 
of their fellow creatures wiU themselves be rewarded with 
personal and social benefits that they did not directly seek. 
He that promotes the health and happiness of his fellow 
men is doubly blessed, for by the same means that he 
employs to benefit his fellow beings, he becomes prepared 
to appreciate and promote his own and his family's welfare; 
and also as a natural consequence, in his philanthropic 
labors to protect and benefit his neighbor, however 
poor or degraded, he becomes benefitted and protected 
in return. Illustrations of this truth will readily oc- 
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cnr to every mind. Human society is full of evidences 
that— 

' The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.' " 

Heading the list of that Association was the name of 
Peter Cooper. That Avas the beginning from which our 
present health organinzations started. He lived to see the 
organization of boards of health in every large city of the 
United States, and also a National Board of Health under 
the General Government. The public and private benefi- 
cence that has resulted from his early labors in this cause 
cannot easily be estimated. Again, there was a time in the 
history of this country when the only fuel that was used 
was fuel from the forest. A man who assumed to have 
discovered stones in the earth that would bum, was 
laughed at and ridiculed, and, having sold some of these 
combustible stones in the City of Philadelphia, Pa., was 
arrested for obtaining money under false pretenses ; but 
that was the discovery of anthracite coal. It was found, 
however, that it could not be used for any practical purpose 
in the absence of methods for burning it. The active and 
practical mind of Mr. Cooper conceived a method by which 
it could be turned to account, and he will go down to 
history as the inventor of the use of anthracite coal. Of 
all the branches of industry that have been developed 
during the last century none has produced larger results 
than the use of anthracite coal, of which the last annual 
production was 30,000,000 tons against 300 tons the year 
Mr. Cooper invented its use. These are but instances 
of the far-seeing and earnest efforts of Mr. Cooper in 
behalf of his fellow-men. And so long as there is a power 
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in the human tongue made eloquent by truth, so long as 
there is tenderness in the human heart made pure by 
patient suifering, so long as there is courage in the human 
soul made firm by faith, so long will his virtues be extolled, 
his name respected and his memory revered among men. 
I offer for your adoption the following resolutions : 

Resolved. 

That by the death of Peter Cooper this Society has lost 
one of its oldest members and its greatest benefactor. 
That twenty years ago, when the resources of our Society 
were found to be inadequate to maintain it, its preserva- 
tion was due to Peter Cooper and the Trustees of the 
Cooper Union providing capacious apartments for its 
library, with a lecture-room for its special use and other 
accommodations, free of expense, from 1865 to 1875 ; dur- 
ing which time it was enabled, being free from all pecu- 
niary embarrassment, to enter fully upon its purposes and 
objects, to resume its publications, to greatly increase its 
library, to augment its membership from about 200 to 
1,000 fellows, and upon leaving the house so long and 
generously provided for it, to enter into the possession of a 
house of its own. Mindful of all the good that has been 
accomplished by Mr. Cooper in his life-long devotion to 
the best interests of humanity — and of all that will yet be 
accomplished in the years to come by the noble influence 
he has left behind him — this Society acknowledges its 
deep sense of the obligations due to him and expresses its 
respect and veneration for his memory as of one who 
revered God and loved his fellow-men more than himself. 

Resolved., That in token of our respect and esteem this 
Society will cause the portrait of Mr. Cooper to be painted 
and placed in the rooms of the Society. 



